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of the laws, preservation of certain records and documents, supervision 
of the consular and diplomatic service, issuance of passports, negotiation 
of treaties, and several minor functions — are described in considerable 
detail in about two hundred pages. 

The materials used in the preparation of the volume are chiefly 
statutes, orders, official letters and public documents ; and the value of 
the work is greatly enhanced by the large number of illustrative papers 
published in full. 

Although the student of the history of American government will find 
the volume highly informing, one looking for a minute account of the 
present administration, systematically presented, will be somewhat dis- 
appointed. Mr Hunt's interests are clearly those of the historian 
rather than of the student of administrative law. In fact, the mere 
organization of the Department of State as it stands today is dismissed 
in four pages (244—247), while the story of the mechanical device for 
affixing the great seal of the United States occupies eight pages (249- 
256). 

Although grateful for what we have received , we cannot help wishing 
that Mr. Hunt had described for us the secretary of state as a great 
departmental, diplomatic and political officer of the government of the 
United States. There is yet room for a book on the Department of 
State viewed from the political angle, and for still another book on the 
administrative law of the Department. 

Charles A. Beard. 

The Britannic Question. By Richard Jebb. New York 
Bombay and Calcutta, Longmans, Green and Company, 19 13. — 
262 pp. 

The indifference and apathy respecting things imperial which used 
to characterize political thought both in Britain and the colonies has 
been dissipated by the growth of the new imperialism of the last gener- 
ation. Today the permanence of the imperial relation is everywhere 
taken for granted. The present structure of the empire, however, is 
anomalous, appears to be transitional, and has evoked much effective 
criticism. Imperialists, in general, favor and look for reform, but they 
are by no means agreed upon the principles which it ought to follow. 
The " Britannic Question " may be defined as the problem of the re- 
organization of the British empire. The present study by Mr. Jebb 
discusses with much knowledge and penetration the two most impor- 
tant plans of reform which a half century of intellectual effort has brought 
forth : Imperial Federation and Britannic Alliance. 
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Imperial Federation had its origin in Britain and has found its strong- 
est support there. As understood by Mr. Jebb, its advocates propose 
the establishment of a federal union between the five autonomous " na- 
tion-states " of the empire : the United Kingdom, the Dominion of 
Canada, the Commonwealth of Australia, the Dominion of New Zealand 
and the Union of South Africa. The plan involves the creation of a 
federal parliament with a federal executive responsible to it. If the 
representation of the component states in the federal parliament is to 
be based upon population , as is generally proposed , the United King- 
dom would for the present and immediate future predominate, since its 
population is greater than that of the other four states combined , and 
would control the executive. Federation would thus spell British as- 
cendancy, a fact which goes far to explain the support which it has 
found in Britain and the opposition it has encountered in the Dominions. 
Mr. Jebb holds that it would be impracticable to restrict the federal 
government to foreign affairs and defence, as many federalists have 
proposed , and believes that it would be found necessary to confer upon 
it the power to regulate commerce and, to a limited extent at least, the 
power to impose taxes. Readers familiar with the author's earlier writ- 
ings upon imperial subjects, especially his Colonial Nationalism, will 
not be surprised to learn that Mr. Jebb does not view federation as the 
best solution of the Britannic Question. He is an ardent believer in 
nationalism, and holds that federation would " threaten the untimely 
ending of a promising experiment, by dispersing young and vigorous 
national patriotisms which were successfully evolving the institutions 
required for their expression." Under federation the Dominions would 
inevitably be shorn of some of the powers which they now exercise and 
which are essential to the full development of their nationality. 

The school of imperialism to which Mr. Jebb belongs is older than Im- 
perial Federation ; it originated in Canada some fifty years ago. Sir John 
Macdonald, who was actively concerned in the establishment of the Do- 
minion of Canada, was one of its founders. It conceives of the empire 
as a group of allied nations , a Britannic Alliance. It is no mere temporary 
alliance of expediency that this school proposes, but a perpetual alliance 
based upon sentiment and the more solid foundation of joint economic 
interests. ' ' It rests on the theory that in democratic communities the 
integrating force which tends to make them ' organic ' is not the 
compulsive power of a central government but the conscious sense of 
mutual aid in living, of which the public policy must always be an ex- 
pression if the ' unity ' is to endure. " Mr. Jebb asserts that if Britan- 
nic Alliance is to be the goal of imperialism there is no need for any 
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new imperial government or " any dramatic act of constitution- making." 
All that is necessary is the ' ' deliberate continuation of developments 
already well begun on lines which have pointed to a comprehensive and 
intimate alliance as the future form of Britannic union." Great em- 
phasis is laid upon the Imperial Conference as susceptible of develop- 
ment into the central organ of a permanent alliance. A helpful series of 
diagrams is appended illustrating various conceptions of the organization 
of the empire. 

The present war must have its effects upon the Britannic Question, 
although it is, of course, too soon as yet to hazard a forecast. To all 
appearances it will powerfully stimulate the tendencies toward Britannic 
Alliance. 

R. L. Schuyler. 

The Mexican People : Their Struggle for Freedom. By L. 
Gutierrez de Lara and Edgcumb Pinchon. New York, Doubleday, 
Page and Company, 1914. — xi, 360 pp. 

This volume, announced under joint authorship, is substantially the 
work of Sr. Gutierrez de Lara, a Mexican who knows the present social 
and political conditions of his country. The author, after a classical 
education, became a local judge in northern Mexico, where he had to 
decide cases brought by the large landholders for dispossessing the 
peons, who claimed to hold their tides under the Constitution of 1857. 
The law was against the peons and, as judge, Sr. Gutierrez de Lara had 
to decide against them, till at last he revolted and began giving decisions 
contrary to legal enactment. This brought him in conflict with the 
higher authorities and he was imprisoned many times and finally forced 
into exile. 

This story of the author's life accounts for the character of the volume. 
He is a Socialist, and he writes his history of the struggles of the Mexi- 
can people during the past century from a frankly socialistic viewpoint. 
In his book the writer sums up the whole Mexican struggle as being one 
for " land." " They are fighting today as they fought in the days of 
Hidalgo, of Morelos, of Guerrero, of Gomez Farias, of Juarez, for the 
land, for democracy. They will triumph" (page 358). This view is 
too idealistic, for in placing his emphasis here, the author neglects to 
explain that often the promise of a distribution of " land " was the in- 
ducement offered by groups of the ruling class to secure the cooperation 
of the peons in factional struggles for power. 



